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influence on his friends. But nowhere, even in the prefaces which
he contributed to Olivetan's translation of the Bible, does Calvin
state that any religious influence of the kind required was exerted
on him by his cousin.
Calvin did not stay long at Orleans, whither he repaired to
study law, but was soon attracted by the fame of Alciat to
Bourges. He was not impressed by the actual performance of his
new professor, and would have left Bourges within a very short
time had he not met there an Orleans friend, Melchior Wolmar,
who had now settled at Bourges. Wolmar taught him Greek and
perhaps Hebrew, and, being already a Lutheran, probably in-
troduced him to the study of the New Testament in its original
language. Roemond de Florimond, a very hostile historian of the
Reformation, says that on the battlements of Bourges Wolmar
advised Calvin to forsake the Code of Justinian for the Gospel of
Jesus Christ, with results disastrous to Christianity.1 Beza's
second life of Calvin2 may be held to support this statement by
saying that Calvin formed a friendship with Wolmar cin the name
of religion'.3 But de Florimond's statement is very probably
founded on a priori nptions of what Wolmar, being a Lutheran,
is likely to have taught Calvin. At any rate, there is nothing
in Calvin's proceedings to denote any change of heart or mind
as yet; and when in 1546 Calvin dedicated his Commentary on
2 Corinthians to Wolmar and recorded with gratitude his debt
to him, he mentioned many intellectual and personal services
rendered to him by Wolmar, but said nothing of any religious
influence.4
March 1531 found him back in Paris, but only for a short time,
as his father's fatal illness called him to Noyon within the next
^six weeks. Gerard Cauvain (which seems to be the way in which.
Calvin senior spelt his name) had for several years been engaged
in a weary wrangle with the local Chapter, and it was this
wrangle that had caused him to bid John give up theology in
1528. The matter was still unsettled at his death, and he died
excommunicate, though the quarrel was patched up sufficiently
after his decease to allow him to be buried in consecrated ground.
The rights and wrongs of the affair are irrecoverable after the
lapse of centuries, though it appears that the Chapter had a
prima facie case for condemning Gerard; but if we may suppose
that John took his father's part in the matter, it may well be that
1 UHistQire de la naissance> progrtz, et decadence de Fhlresie de ce sifale (1605), p. 882.
2 J575*              3 'amcitiam religionis nomine vdif (XXI, 122).               * XII, 364.